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so arranged that the carbon dioxide can be collected and
pumped into the carbonatation tanks.
The carbonatation process is possible in beet clarifica-
tion, owing to the absence of glucose sugars, for, as already
stated, these are decomposed by excess of lime into slimy
humus products which are hard to remove, and also give a
brown (caramel) color to the sugar, very difficult to bleach.
Normal beets are practically free from glucose sugars, but,
in American practice, beets often have to be worked up
which from various causes (unripeness, freezing, etc.) do
contain considerable quantities of glucose.
Such beets require modification of the carbonatation pro-
cess to be worked successfully, the heating of the alkaline
solutions being reduced as far as practicable, as well as
the amount and duration of the alkaline state, while sulphur
dioxide is used more freely to keep the clarified liquors
neutral or even faintly acid.
The evaporation and crystallizing processes are identical
with those of cane-sugar manufacture; so too, in its essen-
tials, the centrifugal purging, the washing process during
the purging being an important feature, as the sugar is
turned out white. Subsequently, the sugar is passed
through a " granulator," a long, slowly revolving, nearly
horizontal drum, heated by a second internal steam drum.
The sugar, which comes from the centrifugals with about
2.5 per cent of moisture, is thoroughly tossed about fn the
granulator, and perfectly dried, emerging as the "granu-
lated sugar" of the grocer, and practically indistinguish-
able from the refinery product1
1 Beet sugars refined in this manner do not hokHheir color quite as well as
the bone-black refined product. On long standing, they gradually assume a
slight yellow tint.